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THE I^EW FAU]tf FROM THE QUIRINAL. 
[Plates XVIH, XIX.] 



Two blocks to the north-east of the Royal Palace and directly 
opposite the new Ministero della Guerra there is, on the corner of 
the Via Venti Settembre and the Via Firenze, an ancient palace 
fiite, in area 93 by 155 feet, exclusive of a drive-way on the east. 
Tip to a year and a half ago this space was vacant and the 
property of the Italian government. On account of the belief, 
based upon the finding of inscriptions and on excavations carried 
on in 1885, that the house of the [N'ummii Albini^ once stood 
here, and also, before it, some more ancient building, when the 
lot was sold to the Methodist Society of Italy for the erection of 
a large church and publishing house, the usual restrictions were 
made regarding the ownership of any statuary which might be 
found underneath the surface. The sinking of some fifty shafts, 
from 40 to 50 feet deep, which were to be filled with cement and 
broken stone to make pillars on which the great weight of the 
new building should be sustained, led to interesting discoveries. 

Underneath the palace floors, which were quickly found, the 
tools rang upon other foundations, and bricks, fragments of pil- 
lars and pentagonal tiles of discolored white marble were soon 
disclosed. Five feet lower down, and fifteen feet beneath the 
ground level, formidable obstructions in the shape of massive 
brick walls were encountered. At various levels many fragments, 
of a more or less interesting nature, were brought to the surface 
and removed to the new Museo N^azionale at the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. Among the more perfect was a [N'ymph holding in her 

^ A large section of the palace of the Nummii Albini was discovered in 1886 in 
-digging the foundations for the Ministero della Guerra and in prolonging the Via 
Firenze. See Bull, Arch. Com.f 1885, 1 ; 1886, 17, sqq. An interesting Mithraeum 
was discovered, in the course of the work, which extended into the area now being 
built upon. 
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extended arms a large shell. This may be seen in the Court of 
the Museum, just to the left of the entrance. The general ap- 
pearance of the not ungraceful figure suggests that it may have 
been a garden ornament. 

By far the greatest interest attaches to the discovery early in 
the year of a statue of great beauty of the type of the well-known 
Praxitelean Satyr reproduced on Plate xviii, (Cf. Journal, ix^ 
p. 462.) Its importance to the archaeological world is yet a 
matter of investigation. That it is a replica of the Praxiteles 
type vnll not necessarily make it of great value ; for there are a 
score of these ancient copies in Italy, some of no great artistic 
interest. But the members of the Commission immediately felt 
that this marble waa very near to a great original. How near 
they are yet debating. Unofficial opinions have been somewhat 
freely expressed, and perhaps by all thus far permitted to see the 
statue^ it has been considered, in its listless beauty and gracefal 
idealization of the satyr-like form, quite the equal of any of the 
Vatican copies ; by some it has been rated even above the Capi- 
toline Faun. 

The figure is of Parian marble of the most delicate degree of 
fineness. The discoloration is not great, nor is it marked in any 
particular part of the statue. As indicated by the photographs, 
the head and left forearm are still missing. The right arm has 
been twice broken, one or two toes and a part of a foot needed to 
be replaced, and the legs were in a number of pieces. But the 
junctures have been effected with unusual skill, so that the origi- 
nal outlines are faultlessly preserved. The trunk of the tree, 
against which the figure leans, is largely a restoration.^ 

'A special apartment, which will be called the Faun Room, has been prepared 
for the statue on the west side of the Court of the Museo Nazionale alle Terme 
Diocleziane. The opening of the room has been delayed in the hope that the miss- 
ing parts of the figure may yet be found. 

* The statue has suffered less, in the long years of its burial, than many of the 
well-known Satyr copies. Nine fractures are easily discernable in the Capitoline 
Faun, while the nose, almost the whole of both arms with the pipe, and part of 
the base are restored. Eight junctures are to be seen in the celebrated Vatican copy, 
No. 406, Sala vi, Galleria delle Statue, and more than twenty in the beautiful No. 
120 of the Vatican Museo Chiaramonti. An examination of many Pauns in the 
collections of Rome, Florence, Naples and Paris shows six to fifteen pieces in the 
body and limbs, and, almost invariably, that which every student of ancient marbles 
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Those who recall the Faun from the Villa of Lucullus, now in 
the Braccio Nuovo, at the Vatican, will have at once a fairly 
clear idea of the general pose and arrangement of the newly- 
found statue. It is reproduced on Plate xix for the sake of 
comparison. In each the youths are in the act of playing the 
flute. The position of the arms is almost identical, though the 
flute must have been grasped in a different way in the two figures 
and pointed in a line parallel with the right shoulder in the one, 
but downward and forward in the other. Both figures lean 
lightly against a tree trunk at the left hand, standing on the right 
foot, while the left is crossed carelessly in front and resting only 
on part of the ball of the foot and the toes. Thus, in the lower 
part of the body, the pose is the same. The panther skin in each 
is fastened over the right shoulder, crosses the upper part of the 
breast and falls negligently over the trunk of the tree at the left. 
The Lucullus Faun, too, was broken at the neck, as can be per- 
ceived on examination. On coming to height and general 
proportions our comparison begins to fail. The height of the new 
Faun, with the head, must have been about 1.31 m, or less than 
the Capitoline figure by perhaps .35 m, and less than the two 
Vatican copies, Nos. 406, by about .45 m. Bat it was taller than 
the Lucullus Faun by at least .2 m, while measurements at the 
calf, thigh and waist of the latter are sensibly greater.* In- 
deed, on observing the length of the leg and arm, and girth of 
waist, in proportion to the height, in the new statue, we find that 
we have one of the most slender and lithe of all the Fauns. 
Proceeding further in our comparisons to questions of marble, 
workmanship, technique and, finally, to all that is meant by the 
artistic conception, the similarity breaks down still further. They 
are little alike. The rude, chubby and yet not unpleasing form 

is quite prepared to find in any statue, the line about the neck indicating the replace- 
ment of the head. The Dresden Satyr, which was once in the Chigi Collection at 
Rome, having been originally discovered at Antium, may even have a head of later 
chiseling, though this view is not held by the best authorities. The Palatine 
torso, now in the Louvre, is, of course, entirely without restoration, and with but 
two (?) fractures. 

* For the Capitoline and Vatican Fauns see Helbiq, Fuhrer durch die '6ff€nU 
lichen Sammlungen klassischer Alterthumer im Rom^ vol. I, pp. 14, 65, 146 and 401 ; 
and also the authorities there quoted. 
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of the one is in striking contrast to the exquisite proportions and 
delicate grace of the other. 

It is well known that to Praxiteles was anciently attributed the 
device of a support at the side of the figure that he might carve 
into the muscles the thought of relaxation from the upright and 
necessarily prim position of a body resting squarely on the feet 
On seeing the Quirinal Faun one immediately thinks of the 
Hermes, of the Apollo Sauroktonos of the Vatican, of the Seilenos 
with the baby Dionysos of the Louvre, as well as of the Faun 
replicas of the galleries. The poise in our figure is so skilfully 
adapted to the character of the gracefully indolent flute player as 
to afiford, by the falling away from an upright position, a mould- 
ing of flesh and muscle which suggests not alone rest, but action 
at rest, while an opposite extreme of too great dependence of the 
body, which is perhaps felt in the Seilenos, is avoided. 

The panther skin has quite lost its suggestion of a covering. 
This thought possibly remains in the Louvre, Capitoline and 
many other copies where the skin is worn in a sash-like manner, 
with the head hanging rather low on the breast. It has been 
fancied that Praxiteles, in his redemption of the Faun fi:'om the 
goatish conception of the old satyr to the refined grace of the 
beautiful boy, as in the Capitoline statue, could not bring himself 
to any other characteristic of a satyr than the pointed ears under 
the curls, and therefore the panther pelt was purposely so draped 
as to avoid the whole question of a tail. Perhaps the fancy 
should not be seriously discussed. Had it any force it would be 
easy to suggest that this new marble has gone even further in its 
humanization of the satyr. It denies the need of any such dis- 
guise. An examination of the back of the statue shows that per- 
haps no satyr was ever chiseled where the curving outlines from 
shoulder to hip expressed more daintily the refinement of human 
beauty: with such a form even pointed ears under the curls 
would fail to harmonize. 

The claim of the new Faun to a place by the side of the Capi- 
toline will naturally be based upon more than one detail of its 
composition. Its technique shows the same wonderful skill. It 
has what Brunn must have intended when he spoke of ''fulness 
of beauty — supported by a flawless osseous structure, although 
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this remains hidden to the eye." What would be added by the 
finding of the head one can only conjecture. Perhaps something 
would be lost. But even in its imperfect state it conveys much 
the same sentiment as its counterpart on the Capitoline, namely, 
that of the loftiest conception of the " frisky thing, neither man 
nor animal, but a being in whom both races meet on Mendly 
ground." 

Myron R. Sanford. 
Middlebury College, 
December, 1894. 
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LUCULLUS FAUN AT THE VATICAN. 



